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ture, aDd that they put out buds and a new growth in the spring. 
To discover if this be the case he had placed some fragments in 
water, and while awaiting results he had been surprised at the 
appearance within a few days amongst the fragments of Urnatelta, 
of numbers of the recently described chaetobranch-worm, Mana- 
yunkia speciosa, of Leidy, as well as several living cells of a 
species of Paludicella, probably P. elongata, of the same author. 
The persistence and tenacity of life in these apparently delicate 
creatures, overcoming not only the severity of a hard winter, but 
an exposure of several days in the open air, were further com- 
mented upon. 



February 19. 



The President, Dr. Leidy, in the chair. 

Thirty-seven members present. 

The deaths of Dr. Geo. Engelmann and Prof. Arnold Guyot, 
correspondents, were announced. 

Indian use of Apocynum cannabinum as a textile fibre. — At 
the meeting of the Botanical Section held on the 18th inst., Mr. 
Thomas Meehan stated that while it was well known that the 
fibre of Apocynum cannabinum was used by the Eastern Indians 
in the manufacture of baskets, mats and other articles, he had 
heard it doubted whether the same plant was used by the Indians 
in the West. He had interested a lady in Washoe Valley, West- 
ern Nevada, to get direct from the Indians of that section stems 
of the plant used by them. She had done so, and he now exhib- 
ited them. They proved to be the same plant, Apocynum can- 
nabinum. 

The Longevity of Trees. — Professor Sheaf er, of Pottsville, Pa., 
reading an abstract of Mr. Meehan's remarks, in Proceedings of 
the Academy, had cut and sent for the inspection of members some 
specimens from Schuylkill county, remarkable for slow growth, 
of a black oak, Quercus tinctoria, in which the annual growths 
showed in a little over two inches from the centre an average of 
36 circles to an inch ; one of hemlock spruce, Abies Canadensis, 
51 to an inch ; and one of the common chestnut, Gastanea vesca 
Americana, 24 to an inch. Though only four inches in diameter, 
the oak stem was seventy-six years old ; the hemlock one hun- 
dred and four years and in diameter four inches ; and the chestnut 
four and a half inches in diameter in sixty years. 

With a struggle for life either from poverty of the soil, eleva- 
tion, or close growth of trees, which the small annual growths 
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indicated, Mr. Meehan believed the atmospheric conditions, as 
regards shelter from wind or from drying atmospheric currents, 
must be very favorable to induce longevity under such circum- 
stances. There seemed to be no reason why these trees might 
not reach the full average duration of two hundred years, which 
he had before named as about the duration of most trees of the 
Eastern United States. 

Prof. Sheafer gave some instances indicating that the average 
might be higher than the figures he had offered. 

Parasitism in Boschniakia glabra, E. Meyer. — Mr. Meehan 
exhibited a specimen of this Orobanchiaceous plant collected by 
him last summer, growing among alders in the track of the 
retreating Davidson Glacier, near Pyramid Harbor, lat. 59°, in 
Alaska, and remarked that the life-histories of this class 
of parasitic plants were but imperfectly known, and every 
new fact of interest. In the Yosemite Valley last year, with Mr. 
John M. Hutchings and Dr. Charles Shaffer, of the Academy, 
they had carefully dug out masses of earth with the snow plant 
of the Sierras. Sarcodes sanguinea, and then tenderly washed 
out every particle of earth in a stream near by. There was not 
the slightest sign of attachment to any root, and no root of any- 
thing to be found in the mass of earth. There were not even the 
slightest remains of any dead vegetation which could suggest 
that the plant was even a saprophyte, as was generally found in 
the case of Monotropa unifiora. There was nothing but a huge 
mass of coralline fleshy matter, out of which the inflorescence 
rose. The origin of this fleshy mass was yet the unsolved mys- 
tery. From analogy with the behavior of other plants, he 
was inclined to believe that there was some parasitic attachment 
in the early life of the plant, and that it stored up in this coralline 
mass enough nutrition in one season to support the inflorescence 
of another, and, after this was done, severed the connection, 
leaving no trace by the time the mass was large enough to 
support the heavy drain of the large and juicy inflorescence. In 
Boschniakia, something of this sort had evidently taken place. 
The plants were in an early flowering stage, and all, when drawn 
out of the ground, had a single thread-like root depending from 
the centre of the pseudo-bulbous base of the plant, as in the speci- 
men exhibited. These threads, now hard and wood-like, broke off 
very easily at the time, and it did not occur to the collector that 
they might be alder roots, as the density of the substance might 
now suggest. The desire to botanize over as large a tract as 
possible in the six hours given by the commander of the ship, 
did not admit of time to dig down and ascertain directly whether 
these threads were alder roots, and in direct connection with the 
living alder plants ; but it would be remarkable, if they should be 
alder roots, and the Boschniakia sessile on them, that the plants 
should all select roots of the same slender size, and so nearly 



